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CHAPTER | 


Torrcaster. 


The expert, in matters architectural or ecclesiological, will easily point 
out to you some difference, marked and material, in the aspect of 
each and every one of English cathedral towns. But, to the uninitiated 
observer, a weary monotony of colouring seems to pervade them all. 
It is well with us, while we stand in the shadow of the huge western 
towers, or of the soaring minster-spire when the sun is low. Setting 
aside all reverence —the very sense of seclusion and severance from 
the buzzing world outside must needs be pleasant, while it lasts; mind 
and body alike, are content to rest for awhile in the midst of peace, 
that is not of our time. 





(1) 


It seems to me that the Relligio Loci may subsist wholly independently 
of creed; it may prevail in any spot, girdled by the grandeur of ancient 
stones, where multitudes have worshipped in singleness and sincerity 
of heart —however false or mistaken their faith— till it needs an 
antiquarian's eye, to trace among ruins the outlines of a place of 
prayer. Only, to the building, whatsoever it may be, there must attach 
the grave dignity of age; there must be wealth of shade, not less than 
of light, within its precincts; eccentricities of architectural bad taste are 
scarcely more fatal, than the glitter and glare of novelty. 

Devotion has so little to do with the feeling of which | speak, that the 
sternest Puritan —an iconoclast in intent— might be subjected to it 
unconsciously, under the portico of St. Peter's, whilst testifying fiercely 
in his heart against all the abominations of the Seven Hills, past, 
present, and to come: it might steal over a missionary to the Moslem, 
whilst resting in the shadow of an eastern mosque: | myself have felt it 
—leaning against the fragments of an altar whereon no fire has been 
laid since the death of Pan. But, most pious of all possible readers! | 
defy you to feel it, if you gaze, till your eyes are dim, on the last new 
conventicle, with walls scarlet as sin, and ceilings white as 
sepulchres. 


Of course, such sensations are not necessary or universal (you have 
only to go into any famous foreign cathedral, when the long vacation 
army has gone forth, to be aware of this); but, | fancy, men often miss 
them —like other pleasant things in life— from being in too great a 
hurry to rest and ponder. Ponder! Why, Pascal himself could not be 
expected to meditate, with “Murray” in his hand —lost luggage on his 
heart —a wife querulous or curious at his side — and a cicerone 
droning into his ear discourse, in worse than an unknown tongue. Yet 
things are better, even now, than they were wont to be. Remonstrance 
has done much —ridicule more; let us hope that the roving Cockney 
will ere long constrain himself, to walk with uncovered head where 
some others kneel and cross themselves; not to trample upon 
worshippers with whom he cannot sympathise; and not to .prattle, an 
octave higher than the priest is singing. 
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SO, it is likely that even a very practical layman, with no local or 
professional interests to bind him to the spot, may issue from the 
archway of the Close, after the briefest tarrying there, in an unusually 
placid, if not pensive frame of mind; not repining —though perchance 
slightly inclined to regret— that fate should keep no canonry in store 
for his own declining years. In truth, it would be hard to find a more 
enviable asylum than those quiet mouldering walls —the natural home 
of all lichens and mosses and ivies— where the favoured 
churchveteran rests from his labours; with just enough of duty in 
prospect to give dignity to his office, and salve the scruples of the 
conscientious sinecurist. 


But, before the stranger has left the cloisters a furlong behind him, be 
very sure his mood will change; the venerable quickly merges into the 
respectable; the dulness, which some reprobates maintain to be 
inseparable from respectability pure and simple, settles down on all 
surrounding objects, like a dense grey cloud. The citizens may be 
pleasant enough after their fashion; indeed, as a rule, they are much 
given to hospitality, and entertain aliens with no small kindness; they 
are no more to be blamed for being slightly lethargic, than the 
dwellers in Sleepy Hollow; if there be a lack of enterprise and visible 
stagnation in trade, that, surely, is no affair of ours, who travel for no 
‘house’ in particular, and whose interest in the Bankruptcy-list is, at 
least, deferred to a future day. It is hard to say, why, in such places, 
one should get bored so soon. Nevertheless, it is so. After a sojourn 
of ever so few week-day hours, we begin —not without some self- 
reproach— to feel as if we had been dining with a very old family 
friend, whose port and prosings are alike undeniable; and begin to be 
ungratefully ingenious in inventing excuses for speedy departure. 


Now Torrcaster —wherein this tale shall open— is not, socially 
speaking, a whit better or worse than its fellows. It has, of course, 
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every now and then weeks of chartered festivity; when some 
Society —choral or archeeologica—| holds decorous revel there. 


Then, in gloomy wainscoted parlours and passages, there is a 
ceaseless rustle of soft trailing raiment; a shimmer of jewels, and a 
glitter of eyes brighter yet; musical trills of laughter; and the light fall, 
rather imagined than heard, of dainty feet, as they sweep out to 
conquest or in to repose —the fair guests, whom the master of the 
quaint old house delights to honour. Then does clerical stock go up 
with a rush rapid and resistless; while the honest Plungers (Torrcaster 
is a cavalry head-quarters,) are constrained to submit to temporary 
eclipse; being put on escort duty, only faute de mieux, or on the 
morning of the inevitable ball, where they hope to reassert 
themselves —if not to retaliate. Then does the good old family 
solicitor, born and bred within the cathedral shadow— a man usually 
slow and solemn, beyond the telling, in gait, and speech and manner; 
ultra-canonical in his portly presence; whose crown of white hair is 
venerable as a mitre— break into a fever-fit of activity, and work with 
head and feet, and voice and hands, like a machine endued for the 
nonce with forty manager-power; as, in truth, there is great need; 
since the reverend senior has to do all the work of two score well- 
meaning but helpless committee-men. Then does the whole city break 
out into a general extravaganza of flags and flowers; going in for 
pleasure with a perseverance that ignores fatigue and satiety. 
Fortunately for the constitutions of every one concerned, the curtain 
must drop on the Saturday at latest; when visitors and residents go, 
each to his own place; divided between satisfaction at a great 
success, and half-formed resolves never to undergo the like again. 


But such festivals come not even biennially; so that Torrcaster has 
ample time to recruit its energies in slumber. The placid city accepts 
her position very contentedly, and nods on, from year's end to year's 
end; saving and except a dozen hours in each week, when she wakes 
up quite briskly from her doze, relapsing again, before curfew-time on 
market-day. 


This hebdomadal up-rousing is common of course to all towns such 
as | have described; if Torrcaster differs at all from others in the same 
class, it is in this, that the county element is, on these occasions, 
more prominently represented there. Not only do the great stock- 
farmers and corn-growers flock in to their ‘Change; but many never 
fail to be present, whose interests are only remotely, if at all, bound up 
in agriculture. It has been a custom, timehonoured throughout the 
county far beyond the memory of man: Torrcaster market reckons on 
the countenance of all such Marlshire magnates as reside within 
reasonable distance, by road or rail; and rarely reckons in vain. The 
lords of the soil acquiesce in the arrangement very readily; if it entails 
any inconvenience, it is no worse than their fathers went through 
before them, or than their sons will undergo when they come into their 
heritage. So, there, you will find the same cheery faces, old and 
young, to the fore —be the weather wet or dry: you never hear of a 
crack fixture of the M.H., nor of a favourite cover being shot, on the 
day devoted to Pales. 


And the squirearchy has its reward. | am not aware that rents are 
lower, or land more profitable, in Marlshire than elsewhere; but, of a 
surety, the farmers grumble less; they support even the ravages of 
four-footed game with average equanimity, —one might almost say, 
magnanimously; — and burn with righteous indignation against 
poaching, well nigh as hotly as their landlords. With this comfortable 
state of things, | do believe these meetings in the marketplace have 
much to do. 


Then yoke the mules of winged pace, 
And, Phintis, climb the car with me: 


we will drive into Torrcaster with the rest of the world, and see what is 
a-doing this bright winter afternoon. 


CHAPTER II. 


Shadows in the camera. 


CHOOSE any coign of vantage you please —not hard to find, since 
the ground rises steeply on either side of the market-place— and wait 
and watch awhile. 


At the first glance you will be struck, | think, with the foreign look of the 
whole scene. That strange jumble of architecture all around, where 
the builders seem to have had but one fixed idea —to make each 
house the strongest possible contrast to its neighbour; those sharp 
gables, with beams showing through the masonry, lighted here and 
there by latticed casements; those low beetle-browed penthouses; 
those clustering booths, each with its own canvas covering; — surely, 
all these things we have seen a score of times in our wanderings 
beyond the seas, when some grand old rath-haus filled the 
background, or the carillon of a Belfry was chiming noon. 


But soon you begin to realise that you are actually and thoroughly at 
home. There is not a trace of the brilliant medley of colours, that 
would at once attract —if it did not fatigue— your eye, in a similar 
scene abroad. You might look in vain, here, for the quaint coifs, the 
cap-towers of stiffened muslin, the gay kerchiefs twined through shiny 
hair, the glitter of metallic ornament, —for any, in fine, of those 
characteristics of costume which the Continental peasantry have 
cherished for ages. Even in holiday time, the Marlshire dames and 
lasses scorn to enhance their native charms, by the slightest sacrifice 
to the picturesque. In spite of contrasts of colouring in her attire, 
sometimes almost grotesque, she that was homely remains homely 
still. 


Should any illusion as to your whereabouts linger in your fancy, it will 
vanish very quickly, as scraps of discourse come floating up from the 
Babel of tongues below. Babel, though, is a misnomer; for all are 
speaking not only the same language but the same dialect. 


Now the Marlshire accent is by no means so marked in its 
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peculiarities, as that of many other districts. After a moderately long 
sojourn —say a couple of years or so— in these parts, one, not in the 
country born, will be able to converse easily enough with a native of 
low degree; yet it is as unmistakeable as any patois under the sun, 


Years ago —shooting in French Flanders— | came suddenly upon a 
railway bridge then in course of construction; and, being hot and 
weary, sate down in a shady nook to rest. There was a great clatter of 
tongues overhead, amongst which perhaps the Irish predominated 
(the contractor himself was an Emeralder, and patriotic as far as the 
main-chance would allow). Something had evidently gone wrong. | 
daresay about three score voices might have been going together, 
best pace; yet, amongst them all, | recognised that one familiar 
accent —long-drawn, deliberate, unmusical as ever. Nevertheless, it 
brought back some very pleasant memories; so pleasant, that 
incontinently | arose, and, to his great surprise and jubilation, 
bestowed on the honest Marlshire man a not illiberal trinkgeld, for 
lang-syne's sake. 


The market-place is not very crowded now; for the bustle of serious 
business was over before noon. That throng that circulates to and fro 
is made up chiefly of idlers, and of the domestic commission agents 
who have not yet completed their purchases; nor is it dense enough, 
to prevent you distinguishing individual figures easily. 


One, immediately beneath us, is worth noting, were it only for the 
peculiarities of its attire. The broad-leafed low-crowned hat, long- 
skirted coat, and drab nether clothing, were familiar to our forefathers; 
but to us in this century born, they have much of the effect of 
masquerade. There is a good deal of character in the rugged features; 
and the massive head, framed in long unkempt hair —rich brown 
once, but sun-bleached and weather-stained now, even where it is not 
thickly flecked with grey— forms a fitting capital to the square Doric 
column, so solidly set on its sturdy pedestals. No one can look at 
Harold Ethelstone, without thinking of his own pollard oaks. 


In spite of all this, and an exceeding uncouthness of voice and 
manner, you are not much surprised when you hear that no English 
house, from Severn to Tweed, can boast of purer blood than flows in 
that old man's veins. Through good and evil fortune, through the 
chances and changes of dynasties, the Ethelstones of Holt have held 
and hold a large portion of lands that they tilled under the Heptarchy; 
and —what is stranger still— with hardly a break in their direct 
lineage. 


Walking through the portrait-gallery of any ancient family— you will 
remark, that certain peculiarities of feature and expression reproduce 
themselves, almost exactly, after the lapse of many generations. 
Perhaps there are moral, no less than physical, cycles. If it be so, 
surely the spirit of some ancestor must have animated the rough- 
hewn carcase of Harold Ethelstone. In truth, his manner of life very 
much resembles that of a Thane. He is out amongst his flocks and 
herds, or riding through his shadowy woods, soon after sunrise; he 
sits down soon after noon, to a patriarchal meal of mighty joints, 
washed down by floods of heavy Marlshire ale, to which any comer, 
on whatsoever errand, of whatsoever degree, is welcome; and he 
goes to his rest soon after curfew. Much given to field sports in his 
youth, he had seldom shot and never hunted of late years; for his 
whole soul is wrapped up in agriculture, of which he is a shining light, 
albeit somewhat old-fashioned in his prejudices. Be the season foul or 
fair, old Harold grumbles consistently; but they say that, with wheat 
even at 40 s., the books of the great home-farm have shown a steady 
profit-balance at the year's end. 


While good dame Eleanor lived, there was ever a regular interchange 
of hospitalities between Holt and the other great houses of the county, 
to which Squire Harold submitted with a sufficiently ill-grace; but, 
since her death, many years ago, he has grown more and more 
solitary, not to say boorish in his habits; till, now, his intercourse with 
those of his own degree is chiefly confined to greetings in the market- 
place, or a passing nod on the road. He is much more at home with 
the farmers, who treat him with scarcely more deference than one of 
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their own order: his own tenants are the only exceptions to this rule; 
for Cedric or Hereward did not rule their ceorls more absolutely, than 
does the squire his dependents. He is a kind landlord enough; never 
unjust or tyrannical; and obedience may spring not less from love than 
fear; but —be his behests for good or evil— there never was man 
born on his broad lands that twice said Harold Ethelstone nay. 


The eldest of six stalwart sons married a lady of high degree, and 
lives on another of the family estates in a far-off county. He seldom 
comes to Holt. Albeit there is no feud betwixt them, the old man ever 
frets and fumes in presence of his firstborn; he is so fond of his acres 
that it chafes him to look on the face of their future lord: it is not the 
revenues of Holt —for he is open-handed to prodigality with his 
children— but the tillage of all those fair swaths, and the pruning of 
those flourishing woodlands, that Harold half begrudges his heir. 


A strong contrast with the squire, is the man with whom he is now 
conversing earnestly — so earnestly, indeed, that a fierce light 
flashes, ever and anon, out of his broad blue eyes, as he emphasises 
his words with much energy of gesture. A very dapper and debonair 
little person — a genial smile always hovering about his handsome 
mouth — whiskers almost too carefully curled for unassisted nature — 
dressed in the perfection of quiet sporting taste: indeed, that riding- 
coat is worthy of Saville Row; the drab cords fit like an easy glove; 
and the brilliant polish of the butcher-boots gleams through the thick 
mud-flecks that tell of long and fast horse travel. 


That is Mr. Chalkley, of Northam Hall, owner, in fee-simple, of 2000 
acres of the best land in Marlshire, and tenant-farmer of as many 
more. He seldom misses a meet of the M. H., riding undeniable cattle, 
of whose necks he is not sparing; his wife's ponies are almost as 
pretty, in their way, as their fair mistress —no small word: looking to 
the quality of the liquor (to say nothing of the liberality of its dispersal, 
wherein there is no comparison at all), | would liever dine with him any 
day than with his landlord, —though the last-named banquets under a 
roof, groined, gilt, and armorially panelled, lofty enough for the Earl 
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and K. G. that he is; while the ivy has not so far to climb before it tops 
the grey gables of jolly old Northam Hall. 


Yet is Arthur Chalkley very wise in his generation. Though things have 
gone prosperously with his family for many years, so that its 
importance has been surely, and not slowly, waxing; he writes himself 
down yeoman, as did his fathers before him; and never —with his 
goodwill— will his son struggle into squirearchy. He finds time for 
work, be sure, as well as play; or his name would not stand where it 
does in agricultural chronicles. Not only from distant English and 
Scottish districts, but from far beyond the four seas, do strangers 
come, to be initiated in the wonders wrought in high farming by the 
scientific development of drainage, and sewage, and steam. Ay, 

and —with all his pleasant smile and genial careless manner— there 
are few in Marlshire keener at a bargain than ce cher Chocklée, as his 
foreign admirers call him. In that one that he is now driving with Squire 
Ethelstone, it would be hard to say which will get the best of it: about 
even betting, | think; with, perhaps, the old one for choice. 


You would guess, at once, that the occupants of yonder sober brown 
barouche, drawn close up to the pavement a few yards further on, are 
people of weight and importance. So, indeed, they are. Sir Pierce 
Peverell represents the county; and his wife would fain rule it. Many 
years ago she signed her own commission as Lady Lieutenant; and 
since then, under her tyranny, there have been many malcontents — 
few rebels. The dames of higher degree who might have well disputed 
the supremacy, have always been too idle, or too timid, for serious 
rivalry. 


Taking the baronet first: you see a man rather advanced in years, with 
small white whiskers hardly trenching on broad sanguine cheeks; 
glassy grey eyes, very prominent and lustreless; with no particular 
expression on his face, save lethargic good-nature. In his present 
posture, you hardly realise his great stature and lankiness of limb; but 
when erect, his huge head, overlapping a narrow carcase and neck 
unnaturally prolonged, looks as if it were set on a spear. When you 
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hear that Sir Pierce Peverell has sate amongst our legislators for 
more than a quarter of a century, you are irresistibly reminded of 
Oxenstiern's hackneyed truism — “See, with how little wisdom this 
world is governed.” Of a truth, the poor baronet is so exceedingly dull 
of comprehension and slow of reasoning, that he finds life anything 
but play-work: yet he plods through his daily round of duties very 
conscientiously; and is generally to be found at his proper posts — 
striving hard to look as if he understood the business in hand, and 
ever ready to record an honest, if a silent, vote. 


Of a very different stamp is the dame who reclines at Sir Pierce's side. 
There are traces of beauty still in the gloomy face; though, with that 
dead-white complexion and dull black hair, it must always have been 
of the funereal order; but the first thought that strikes you is —How 
could that woman have been wooed or won? Surely, no whisper of 
endearment can ever have escaped those thin cast-iron lips that, 
even when they smile, seem to be performing a set, distasteful 
ceremony; far less could they have moulded themselves to meet or 
return a kiss: the stiff straight lashes that shade, without softening, 
hard cold eyes, can never have been wet with tender tears. 


After one passing glance, you feel disposed to credit all the tales that 
are abroad about her ladyship's temper. It was born with her, no 
doubt; for the ancient North-country family from which she sprang, 
has long been evilly notorious for the savage outbreaks of passion, 
which have brought not a few of its members to a violent end. In old 
times, men were wont to say, that the sun never went down on a 
Churton's wrath, but there was sure to be bloodshed before morning; 
and not a very remote ancestor of Lady Peverell's, with the certainty 
of the scaffold before him, went on straight to his revenge. 


When Sir Pierce brought his bride home, her fame had preceded her; 
there was much speculation, and not a little wagering, as to which 
would take and keep the lead; the odds being heavily in the grey 
mare's favour. Truly, at first, the race seemed all one way; her 
ladyship went off as if she never meant to be caught; but she had to 
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deal with a stubborn, if not a swift, opponent, who fairly collared her at 
last, and ran the longest. Putting metaphor aside— she did lead Sir 
Pierce a terrible life for some three years after their marriage; then the 
domestic broils appeared to cease. If common report is to be 
believed, peace sprang out of the bosom of war —in this wise. 


On a certain memorable occasion, the lady was irritated by Sir 
Pierce's stolid indifference into forgetfulness of both self-respect and 
self-comman4d; it is possible that an accidental side-view of the vast 
red vacuous face was an irresistible temptation: be this as it may, the 
story goes that she suddenly raised her hand —no light or frail one— 
and smote her liege lord on the cheek, a good, hearty ringing blow, 
that made the ears of those who only heard of it to tingle. The baronet 
was staggered, but not perceptibly startled or surprised: he paused a 
little, ruminating silently, as was his wont, before any active movement 
whatsoever: then he laid an iron grasp on either shoulder of his 
assailant, and shook and swayed her to and fro till she grew faint and 
breathless, and could scarcely stagger to her sofa, to crouch there, 
shivering and moaning. And, all the while, the heavy benevolence of 
his own countenance never changed a whit. This very unromantic 
episode is to be taken with several grains of salt; inasmuch as it rests 
on the unsupported testimony of a discharged waiting-woman, who 
professed to have assisted at it through the half-opened door of a 
neighbouring chamber; but it had no gross elements of improbability, 
and has ever been currently believed throughout the country-side. 
Certain it is, that, from that particular epoch, Sir Pierce has been 
allowed to “gang his ain gate” without active molestation, and even to 
exercise paramount authority over all important movements of his 
household. 


But, with this half-submission to her husband, Lady Peverell's scanty 
power of conciliation and forbearance seems to have been exhausted: 
with all the rest of the world she preserves, at best, an armed 
neutrality. She is fond, and proud, too, in her own cold way, of her 

son —a very type of herself in feature and temper; but the pair are 
always snarling and snapping at each other in a truly wolfish fashion; 
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while her daughter (there are only two children), who is unfortunately 
unattractive in her appearance, has such a time of it at home, as falls 
to the lot, | hope, of few plain, marriageable maidens. It is well for 
Janet Peverell, that she was born with an excellent constitution, a 
brave, hopeful heart, and a keen eye for silver linings in clouds. As it 
is, she seems to have her fair share of life's sunshine. Were it not for 
her mother's taunts, | doubt if she would remark the tardiness of 
wooers or occasional absence of partners; nor even thus, is she 
inclined to repine. She only shakes her comical little head, and says, 
with her own honest laugh, “Never mind, mamma: my turn will come 
soon.” To which let all her many friends say Amen, cordially. 


That small wizened man, with the restless, twinkling eyes and bird-like 
face —he always seems to peck while he is speaking— who leans 
over the barouche door, talking eagerly to Sir Pierce Peverell, is the 
Reverend Randal Sherrington, the great oracle of Marlshire; whom 
the natives point out with pride to all new-comers as a very prodigy of 
eloquence and learning. Indeed, there is no subject under heaven that 
he will not discuss, with bewildering, if not convincing, fluency. One 
curious in statistics once took the trouble to note down the heads of 
our parson's discourse for the space of twenty minutes or so. The 
foreign policy of the Ministry — the costumes at the last country 

ball — the merits of a new top-dressing for heavy land — the 
decipherment of Runic inscriptions — the orthodoxy of a certain 
prelatical pamphlet — the best way to beat a noted cover for cocks — 
on each and everyone of these topics did he deliver oracular 
judgement, to the perfect satisfaction of himself and his audience. It is 
a quarter-session question that he has mooted with the baronet; if you 
ever watched the action of a boring tool on very tough lime-stone, it 
will give you some idea of the process, whereby the Reverend Randal 
is striving to drive his own view of the case into the porches of the 
other's sluggish brain. 


Further on yet, close to the arched entrance to the chief inn of 
Torrcaster, you see a little knot of loungers; in the midst of whom 
stands a burly, middle-aged man, taller by half a head than any of his 
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companions. That is Mr. Braybroke, of the Grange —“Frank” to his 
cronies— “The Squire’ to all the rest of the world down here. He holds 
his precedence rather by virtue of office than of position; for there are 
half a dozen others, of like degree, of larger territory, and more 
ancient name (indeed, though they have taken root so kindly in the 
county, the Braybrokes were novi homines to the grandsires of many 
now living). But the present owner of the Grange has borne on his 
own broad shoulders all the management, and half the cost, of the 
Marlshire hounds since he came into his inheritance. He has had a 
difficult and delicate game to play; some of the Marlshire magnates 
are unusually keen in shooting rivalry, and can hardly comprehend the 
co-existence of pheasants and foxes. But his tact, and perseverance, 
and good humour, have been too much for the most crabbed of the 
game-preserving sceptics: his hounds are never stopped whilst 
running now, let them head whithersoever they will; and vulpecide is a 
crime only darkly hinted at, even by keepers in conclave. 


Time was when Frank Braybroke's bluff, handsome face —very like 
some portraits of our Eighth Henry— and bright brown eyes, lingered 
long in certain womanly memories, and may have caused more 
heartaches than ever he wist of; but the boldest of matrimonial 
speculators have long ceased to conspire against his peaceful 
bachelorhood. There is little of the saint, much less of the misogynist, 
about the burly Squire. Whispers —italicised with nods and winks of 
deeper meaning than words— have been afloat not unfrequently 
anent his frolics in foreign parts; but —whatever may have been his 
youthful frailties— The Squire has never ventured 'to dash violently 
against the throne’ of Social Justice. The most rigid upholder of 
conventionalities, need have found no stumbling-block in such mild 
misdoings as his county was bound to be cognisant of. He is steady 
enough, now, even the scandal-mongers will affirm —and with reason 
good; for there are broad streaks of silver in his thick chestnut curls, 
and he rides three good stone heavier than when he wound his first 
blast on the Master's horn. He knows every gate and gap in the 
country, as well as a hare does her favourite meuse; so that he can 
always keep within a reasonable distance of his hounds; but he owns 
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to shirking stiff timber and blind ditches, and looks rather more for 
shoulders than for jumping-power in his weight-carriers. 


There is a Knowing smile on the Squire's lip just now, as he watches 
the slow approach of another Marlshire celebrity, who is hobbling up, 
evidently with an eye to business. The new comer is no other than 
Tony Cannell, whose name is a very household word amongst all 
such as delight in horseflesh. 


An elderly man of monstrous obesity —unhealthily pale and utterly 
beardless— whose vast, pendulous cheeks seem to sway hither and 
thither with every motion of his ponderous limbs —yet the face is not 
exactly repulsive. There is a merry gleam in the small deep-set eyes, 
and a humorous expression about the mobile lips, that remind you, at 
once, of a certain famous Liberator. Think of such a flesh-mountain as 
that being — 'a jocky well versed in numbers' (vide Bonnycastle, 
passim). One might as easily fancy dear John Falstaffe, a captain of 
light cavalry. Of a truth, it is many years since Tony has aspired to 
witch the world with any feats of activity whatsoever: occasionally, 
with many grunts and groans and maledictions, he heaves himself 
into the saddle of a stolid cob very much of his own build; but, as a 
rule, he risks his precious carcase in nothing more perilous than a 
Capacious, well-cushioned gig, with a fast trotter in the shafts. But he 
is a wonderful judge of horse-flesh: those little twinkling eyes of his 
will pick out every good and bad point, from crest to fetlock, almost 
mechanically; whether the animal be made up for sale, stale from 
hard work, or rough from the straw-yard. Once having heard Tony 
over a deal— you cease to marvel at his professional celebrity. Since 
the days of Ulysses, surely no mortal tongue ever moved on such 
well-oiled hinges: in spite of ghastly faults in grammar, and an intense 
vulgarity of manner and tone, you would stand entranced at the easy 
flow of his magnificent mendacity, as you would listen to the gurgling 
of a swift deep river. The brief funeral oration which another less 
famous couper pronounced over his own first-born, might well be 
spoken over Tony's grave. 


"Bless him! There never was so sweet a liar!" 


Hark to him now, as he sidles up to Frank Braybroke, and beckons 
him a little aside from the rest, with a certain mystery in his manner. 


“Mornin,' Squire. | was half afraid | shouldn't find you; they said you 
was going out early. Might | ask you to drive round by my place? | 
wouldn't trouble you for nothin’, you know; but there's a picter up there 
as /s worth lookin’ at; one of your own sort, if ever | see one, and I've 
known your stamp these twenty years. Sixteen hands, dark chesnut 
your colour again, Squire; legs as flat as my hand and clean as a 
foal's; as to weight— why, | wish | durst ride over a country— he'd 
carry me as safe and easy as a Chair. All this week, they've been 
comin’ to me with money in their hands and tears in their eyes; and 
“Tony,' says they, that horse | must have, whether or no." ‘But, 
exceuse me,' | says; '| won't pull him out for ne'er a one of ye, till The 
Squire has looked him over. 


The orator is compelled to halt here, from lack, not of matter but of 
breath, and Braybroke's deep, mellow laugh breaks in. 


“Sounds tempting, Tony, certainly; and your thoughtfulness for me is 
really touching. But I'm afraid | haven't a guinea to part with, nor a tear 
to shed. We're very full at home, just now, and I've had an extra pull 
or two lately; | can't afford such luxuries as you're talking of. By the 
bye, how did he come to you, if it's not a delicate question?” 


A fat smile of contentment overspreads the dealer's vast visage, as oil 
diffuses itself over placid water; he knows, right well, that the 
customer who stops to parley is already within his meshes. 


“Lor bless you, Squire! you may ask what you like, and welcome. | 
ain't got no secrets from you. | stopped at Blechynden last week for 
the second day's racin': there | met young Dick Wylder, —you 
remember him; his mare ran up for our Hunters' Stakes last year; — 
he had this horse with him, but he didn't mean sellin’; if he hadn't been 
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so terrible hard hit, we shouldn't have made a deal; | had to shake the 
notes at him, | can tell you. He rides heavier than you, Squire: and 
don't stick at no price for his cattle. But he's pretty well at the end of 
his tether now, they say; tho’ it aint long since he come into a very tidy 
fortune. It's a sad case; but what can you expect, when a man takes 
to drinkin’, and gamblin'’, and gay ladies?” 


The old reprobate wags his ponderous head, solemnly and 
sorrowfully; just as if he were not himself the most notorious of evil 
livers feeding with half his hard-gotten gains the Ring, the hellites, and 
the venal Venus. There is more of real sympathy in the Squire's face, 
though the laugh is still in his eye. 


“Indeed! I'm right sorry to hear that: though | scarcely know Wylder to 
speak to. | daresay his ruin began with his buying horses he had no 
occasion for. Well, Tony, I'll look round and see Perfection, or 
whatever his name is; but don't expect me to deal. | give you fair 
warning, mind.” 


Notwithstanding which sage self-denial | should like to lay a shade of 
odds on the paragon in question finding his way to the Grange 
stables; and he may turn out a very honest, useful animal after all. For 
Tony Cannell is not a whit more of a Barabbas than many of his 
fellows: there is more of a natural racy humour than of deliberate 
dishonesty at the bottom of his tremendous mendacity; at all events, 
were he looking out for a plunder he would scarcely pick his victim 
from the ranks of the Marlshire squirearchy. 


And now — Place aux dames. 


A measure of prudence not less than of courtesy, as Lady Laura 
Brancepeth's phaeton sweeps down the steep decline of North Street, 
and round the corner of the Town Hall, at a liberal half-speed; while all 
obstacles seem to melt miraculously away, before the happy audacity 
of the fair charioteer. Her ladyship's favourite colours are black and 
scarlet; and they are as well known, by this time, as those of the most 
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popular turfite. You see she mounts them everywhere: in the rosettes 
under the ears of those high-stepping browns, that she persists in 
calling ponies, though they stand three inches over any galloway 
standard known; in the glossy bear's-skin, with its gorgeous lining, 
that covers her below the waist so comfortably; in the knowing turban- 
hat wherein gleams a feather like a fireflaught; last, not least, in her 
full firm lips and bold bright eyes. 


She is the leader of a very fast set in town; and, when its members 
rally round their Reine Gaillarde —as is their wont at certain festive 
seasons— they scandalise the sober neighbourhood not a little with 
their pranks and vagaries. Lady Laura's admirers —most of whom, it 
must be owned, belong to the sterner sex— uphold her to be as 
innocent of wrong intent as the bitterest of prudish matrons; even her 
enemies, while they keep up a perfect pebble-storm of small 
insinuations, can find no stone weighty enough to damage seriously 
her fair fame. She says herself, —“If Mr. Brancepeth don't mind, it is 
no business of anybody else's;” and, so, goes on her reckless way 
rejoicing; meeting friend or foe with the same gay freedom —ever 
prodigal of her smiles and chary of her sighs, She knows that she 
finds little favour in the Dean of Torrcaster's scowling eyes, who is 
somewhat too pointed in his frequent allusion to Moabitish women; 
yet, when the arch-Levite passes by on the other side, she returns his 
icy salute gracefully and carelessly; just as if she were acknowledging 
the reverence of some hard-riding farmer —her humble admirer and 
sworn liegeman. 


The chatelaines of Peverell Park and Brancepeth Castle meet often; 
always with a show of outward courtesy; but at the heart of the elder 
dame there is war to the knife, that she sometimes finds it ever hard 
to dissemble. True, the Lady Laura has never troubled herself to 
dispute the other's implied supremacy in county matters; but Lady 
Peverell thanks her not for a forbearance that springs evidently rather 
from indolence or indifference, than from reverence or fear. She hates 
La Reine Gaillarde for her haughty beauty; for her popularity amongst 
men, old and young, high and low; for the merry mischief gleaming in 
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her great black eyes; most of all, for the sharp mocking tongue, that 
spares not even her own awful name. She would give ten years of life, 
to be able —aye, were it only in thought— to set her foot, on the neck 
that has never once bowed itself before her, and to see her enemy's 
honour laid in the dust. 


All this, too, Lady Laura knows; yet it chafes her not one whit, neither 
does she deign to requite hate with hate. Marlshire gossips say, that a 
battle royal must eventually come off, and should the interests or 
fancies of these two ever clash seriously, there will doubtless be a 
very pretty quarrel. But meanwhile, there are no petty bickerings. 
When the Censoress is unusually frigid or disagreeable, Lady Laura 
contents herself with making a comic moue, and studies fresh points 
for future mimicry. They are fond of boudoir theatricals at Brancepeth 
Castle; and the 'make up' of its mistress, as Lady Peverell— with the 
aid of much pearl powder, burnt cork, and a head-dress of the 
severest Doric order is simply perfect. 


One more croquis before we close this bundle of sketches. Mark that 
dainty dame, tripping delicately over the pavement to her pony- 
Carriage, round which are lounging three or four cavaliers, evidently 
soldiers in mufti. Nothing can be more subdued than the whole tone of 
her attire, in which the soberest shades blend so harmoniously; that 
tiny bonnet is a real triumph of art concealing art; you would swear it 
was quite an accident when, ever and anon, flutter of the looped-up 
dress reveals the neatest ankle in Marlshire, cased in hosen matching 
the striped kirtle of violet and grey. Very quiet and composed, too, is 
the pale, demure little face, in which there is no remarkable beauty, 
save a pair of large liquid eyes, of a colour ever changing. When she 
speaks there is a plaintiveness in her low, sweet voice, as if she 
sought for sympathy in some secret sorrow. 


Yet, O, my friend, | bid you beware. Blanche Ellerslie has wrought as 
much mischief in her time, as any Vivien of them all, and is still 
insatiate of conquest. Under the spell of her waving hands have 
bowed themselves, ere this, heads as grey —if not as wise— as 
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Merlin. Amongst her victims the military element is very conspicuous; 
indeed the Service has suffered from her fascinations since Blanche's 
girlhood; for her father was a general of high repute, and her late 
husband died in his harness, four years ago, colonel of a heavy- 
dragoon regiment. In how many albums, | wonder, does her mignonne 
figure hold the chiefest place; and on how many dreary barrack-rooms 
does she beam (photographically) with her soft treacherous eyes? 
Mrs. Ellerslie finds it not inconvenient, occasionally, to bring out as to 
say a special ‘scuffler' —as— “on papa's staff for years,” or “one of 
poor Horace's brother officers.” The assertion cannot easily be 
controverted; for even scandal-mongers don't carry old army-lists 
about their persons; and it invests the whole proceeding with a halo of 
duteous piety. Be it observed, that the fair widow is never more 
dangerous, than when she supposes herself to be flirting —in 
memoriam. 


Why she should have refused several eligible offers, since she doffed 
her weeds, would not be easy to say. It cannot be, that matrimonial 
experiences deter her; for, that the yoke never galled her slender 
neck, is most certain. 


Colonel Ellerslie was not a very wise or just man; but he had sense 
enough to believe in honesty at the bottom of his pretty pet's 
coquetries; ill it would have fared with any lago, that had dared to 
breathe a doubt on her honour. Rigid, even to tyranny, in matters of 
discipline —he was the most submissive of domestic slaves. It was 
good to see how his manner changed, as he clanked in over his own 
threshold after a field-day —how the choleric martinet became, 
instantly, the courteous host— how heartily he would welcome 
Blanche's prime favourite for the nonce; ay, though it were the 
especial subaltern, into whom, but an hour ago, he had been pouring 
canister-volleys of malediction; for (as his men were wont to say, half 
admiringly) “he was a fine free swearer.” While they lived together, 
time, and trouble, and cost were as nought, in the Colonel's eyes, 
where any caprice of his wife was to be gratified; and when he lay a- 
dying, it is to be feared, he thought far more anxiously about her 
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future than his own. It may be, that the very fact of her having been so 
thoroughly spoiled and indulged, made the wilful little widow 
somewhat cautious: it was, indeed, by no means likely she would 
repeat her luck in a second venture. She was wealthy enough to be 
able to satisfy all her not immoderate fancies; for, not long before he 
died, Colonel Ellerslie had inherited a very pretty estate, a few miles 
from Torrcaster; this he bequeathed, with all his other worldly chattels, 
to Blanche, unfettered by the shadow of a condition. With all his faults, 
he was too unselfish to nourish those posthumous jealousies that 
better men, perhaps, have not been ashamed to indulge in. Had he 
known that Blanche would wed again before the year's end, he would 
never have begrudged it, if only he had been assured that her fair 
fame and future happiness were quite safe. 


“Don't fret, darling.” 


These were the last intelligible words that stole, in a hoarse whisper, 
from under the huge grizzled moustaches, just before the stern eyes 
set themselves for ever and aye. 


Perhaps Blanche was really more grateful to her husband, and more 
careful of his memory, than the world gives her credit for. At any rate, 
she has been more than difficult in her choice of a successor. Still 
young, and fair enough to mar the chances of many marriageable 
maidens (the Marlshire chaperons have long ago put the blackest 
cross against her name) —still prone to flirtation, and full of perilous 
fascination as ever— she yet, to all outward appearance, remains 
heart-whole and scatheless; warring under her own guidon, and for 
her own hand — a sworn Free Companion. 


If there be any more notabilities abroad in Torrcaster market-place 


today, they must wait for a more convenient season to be presented 
to you. It is full time that we set forward, seriously, with our tale. 
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CHAPTER IIl. 
Through the Twilight. 


Of the many inns in which Torrcaster rejoices, the Nag's Head is 
by no means the most eminent. Very modest it is in outward 
pretensions; standing in, a by-street rather remote from the market- 
place, you might pass its doors a dozen times without ever glancing 
up at the dusky sign —battered, weatherbeaten, hard to decipher as 
any old knightly shield; yet is it much affected by many gentles and 
yeomen of Marlshire. Divers give divers reasons for favouring this 
especial hostelry: the real one, | believe, is to be found in the 
popularity of its barmaid. 


Let it not for an instant be supposed, that the attractions of this 
excellent person are, at all, of the flaunting, or meretricious order. 
Lucy Denison must always have been very pleasant and comely to 
look upon, but never a beauty; and she is well stricken in years, 
though she carries them so lightly. Even in early youth, they say, she 
was very sober in her attire; and, of late, she makes few concessions 
to the fashions of an innovating age. Perhaps this may have 
something to do with the acknowledged fact of her never looking any 
older; for, of a truth, Time seems to have no hold on that hardy 
perennial. If the bloom faded long ago from the quiet face, there is, at 
least, never a wrinkle there, and the smooth dark hair has not grown 
scanty or dull. The Nag's Head has changed landlords more than 
once in her time; but none were bold enough to dream of ousting Miss 
Denison from office. Through all successions of dynasty she abides in 
her own place —absolutely supreme over her nominal superiors— as 
immoveable, and far more honoured than the famous Vicar of Bray. 


The familiars of the Nag's Head treat Lucy with this much of 
deference —that they are as careful in her presence to abstain from 
rude or blasphemous talk, as they would be before their own mothers 
and sisters; yet is the ancient barmaid by no means averse to mild 
and seemly banter; which she parries and returns, with the calm self- 
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possession of one who has dealt with the cunning tongue-fencers of 
two generations. It is in her pleasant, kindly manner, and invincible 
good temper, added to an absolute incapacity of speaking ill of any 
living creature, that Lucy's chief attractions lie. Not only is she a 
favourite with the male frequenters of Torrcaster market; but the wives 
and daughters, even of the chief of these, sometimes do not disdain 
to rest themselves awhile in her inner sanctum, and will chat with her 
concerning county news and the like, just as freely as they would with 
any intimate friend. 


It was about the busiest hour at the Nag's Head of all the day; for the 
winter afternoon was closing in fast. Such prudent wayfarers as cared 
not for a darkling ride, were crowding in for their parcels and their 
stirrup-cups. The narrow passage was almost impassable at times; 
and Lucy's practised hands and eyes and ears were all doing double 
duty. On such occasions, save to a very few privileged intruders, the 
bar was always jealously closed. 


Such a one must have been that stout, elderly farmer —sitting in a 
cosy arm-chair near the door of that inner sanctum, through which no 
male foot ever passed— unfolding the London paper that had just 
arrived, with a leisurely air of anticipated enjoyment, quite heedless of 
the bustle without. 


In truth, Mr. Lester has something more than the rights of very old 
acquaintanceship to presume upon. Many years ago he asked Lucy 
Denison if she cared to take the keeping of his heart. It puzzled many 
at the time —perhaps it has puzzled herself once or twice since—to 
say why she refused the wealthy yeoman's offer. But refuse it she did; 
kindly and gratefully. Stout John Lester was bitterly disappointed, and 
not a little chafed, at first; but he took the blow manfully, just as he 
would have done any bodily pain; he was too busy to indulge in 
moping, and too good-hearted to nourish malice; so the two were 
soon as true friends again as ever. Indeed, Lucy has occasionally 
been heard to banter her ancient lover on his determined 
bachelorhood; suggesting certain eligible maids or widows for his 
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consideration; but —with never a tinge of romance in either of their 
honest natures— they know, right well, that both are vowed to 
celibacy, not less than any monk or nun. 


Suddenly Miss Denison's quick roving glance lighted on a single face, 
in the crowded passage, and rested there; chiefly because that face 
wore an anxious, troubled expression, that seemed strange to her — 
knowing the man. She beckoned to him, opening, at the same time, 
the half-door of the bar. 


There was nothing very striking in the newcomer's exterior. A figure 
something below middle height, rather strongly than gracefully built — 
features the reverse of statuesque, yet not ignoble or repellent in their 
irregularity— clear grey eyes, not apt to flash variably, but meeting 
friend or foe with the same steady tranquil light, hair closely cropped, 
and bushy whiskers closely trimmed, both of the same deep chestnut- 
red —a complexion whose original fairness, long exposure to wind 
and sun could not quite subdue: this, to all whom it may concern, is 
the signalement of one known to all Marlshire, high and low, as “Tom 
Seyton of Warleigh.” 


“You want something, I'm sure, sir,” the barmaid said. “Is it anything | 
can do for you?” 


It was a good point in Seyton's face that it always lighted up while he 
was speaking; and strangers were apt to be favourably impressed by 
the first sound of his voice —it had the round jovial ring, of one often 
exercised in the open air. 


“Many thanks, Miss Lucy: it's a shame to disturb you now. Do you 
think you could coax the paper out of Lester's hands for three 
minutes? There's news in it —good or bad— that | must carry home 
with me: and | ought to have started half-an hour ago.” 


“| thought it was something more serious,” Miss Denison answered, 
with a light laugh. “Of course you can have the paper, Mr. Seyton. Mr. 
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Lester will have plenty of time to finish it; indeed he's plenty of time for 
everything except business. Would you believe it? He's been loitering 
about here the whole morning.” 


The old yeoman lifted his head, with a look of comic penitence on his 
broad face, and held out the paper before he spoke. 


“Dont'ee be so hard on a man, Miss Lucy. Muster Seyton knows, | 
mostly work before | play; and there's not a many earlier in market-hall 
than me. They took all the beasts | had to sell, without much 
chaffering | can tell’ee: that aint my fault, is it? And he knows, | don't 
want no coaxing to lend him whatever he's a mind to: don't ye, 
Squire?” Tom Seyton was too deep in the 'Times' to answer. 


It was not long before he found the paragraph he sought; as his eye 
lighted on it, the eager expression of his face changed into one of 
blank disappointment; and he crushed the paper flat in his strong grip, 
with a muttered exclamation of surprise and anger, that made both his 
hearers start. 


“Lord save us, Squire! There's nothing wrong with Crusader, surely?” 


Seyton was utterly guiltless of serious betting propensities; but for 
many years he had been wont, immediately after each Derby, to back 
his fancy for the next one, for one single 50 /. note. He had been lucky 
enough this year, as every one knew, to take “forties” about a horse 
that had been rising steadily ever since, till he stood firm at very short 
odds; and Marlshire, thenceforward, became interested in the colt. 


“No one is dead, | do hope?” said the feminine sympathiser. 


Seyton recovered himself quickly, and his brow cleared again as he 
answered. 


“| haven't looked among the deaths, Miss Lucy; and Crusader's all 
right, Lester, as far as | know. Its another heavily-backed young one 
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that has gone wrong; and for a race that you never had much interest 
in; nor | either, so far. | wish | hadn't now. 


He handed back the 'Times' to the farmer, pointing with his finger to a 
certain place. There, appeared the Oxford Class List just 
promulgated; and there dividing with about thirty more the doubtful 
honours of a “Third” stood the name of 


Valentius Flemyng, ex Aede Christi. 


Honest John Lester looked up into the other's face with a quaint 
puzzled expression; evidently overflowing with sympathy, but not 
knowing why or wherefore it was expected of him. 


In spite of his vexation, Seyton almost laughed out, as he said— 


“You must remember my brother-in-law; though he's not been much in 
these parts since he went to Oxford. Well —almost everyone 
expected he would have come out among those first half-dozen; 

and —you see where he stands. It'll be a bitter disappointment to my 
wife; and | don't know how his mother will bear it. As for me—” 


That good-hearted Tom wouldn't finish his sentence; it looked too like 
hitting a man when down, to confess that his own expectations had 
never been so sanguine. 


The yeoman shook his grizzled head with intense gravity, as if he now 
thoroughly appreciated the whole length and breadth of the disaster; 
being still nearly as much in the dark as ever. 


“Surely, | remember Master Vincent, right well; a very pleasant- 
spoken young genelman; and main clever, I'll go bail. It's cruel hard 
on him, for sartin. Mayhap, though, he'll have better luck next time.” 


“I'm sure he will,” Lucy chimed in more energetically than was her 
wont; “it couldn't be his fault either —whose-ever it was. 
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This it is that invests feminine condolence with its peculiar charm — 
the fair partisan is so daringly irrational in her sympathy; disdaining all 
forms of argument, save the pure and simple petitio principii. 


Tom Seyton put both consolations aside, mildly but firmly. 


“They don't run those races in heats, Lester; and they give no 
Consolation Stakes, up there, for beaten horses. Miss Lucy, it's just 
like you, to make excuses for everybody. But if you take the fault off 
poor Vincent's heart, | fear you'll only shift it on to his head; unless, 
indeed, it was our fault, for always over-rating him. Well, | must be 
starting. I've a heavy message to carry home, and it won't grow any 
lighter by my loitering. Goodby, and thanks.” 


So, without more ado, Tom Seyton got to horse, and five minutes later 
was almost clear of the town. But, before he quite emerged into the 
open fields, he was fated to meet with a fresh cause for pondering —if 
not for anxiety. 


Tom Seyton was methodical in all things: his present vexation did not 
make him forget, that his wife had entrusted him with a message to a 
certain bird-stuffer of local renown. To deliver this, he had to turn 
somewhat from his direct way home. A by-lane led back by a short cut 
into the main road; at a sharp angle in this, he drew bridle, 
involuntarily. 


A narrow footpath, pent in on either side by a dead wall, and an old- 
fashioned clipped hedge, branched off through a turnstile to the right: 
just within this last, a man and woman were standing; conversing so 
earnestly, that they never heard the horse's hoofs till it was too late to 
retreat further into the shadow. No need to ask the subject of their 
talk: the veriest child could have told, that they were practising an 
early scene in the greatest of all dramas —the only one of which, as 
actors or spectators, our kind has never grown a-weary; though its 
first un-dress rehearsal was enacted before the Seasons began. 
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Both started, as the tall mounted figure loomed suddenly behind them 
through the darkening twilight; but the male culprit —if fault there 
were— was palpably the most troubled and disconcerted of the twain. 
As | have said, it was too late to retreat; but he moved quickly, so as 
to place himself directly between his companion and the new comer; 
bending forward over her, till her face was almost entirely concealed. 


In truth, many men might have passed on —uncertain as to the 
damsel's identity, but those keen, grey eyes of Tom Seyton's had 
been trained by long practice in flight-shooting, till night and day were 
nearly alike to them: he recognised the pair so thoroughly and 
instantaneously, that he could hardly check an exclamation that 
sprang to his lips. After the first emotion of surprise, his natural 
delicacy reasserted itself; he looked straight to his front, and passed 
on without an attempt at greeting, or one backward glance; feeling 
absolutely ashamed of his involuntary intrusion. But, when he had 
gone a hundred yards or so, at the same slow pace as before, he 
drove his foot home in the stirrup with a gesture of angry impatience; 
and began muttering to himself, half aloud, 


“Then he means to make a fool of himself —after the fashion of his 
fathers? It must be looked to, at once. And yet one ought to be quite 
sure, before making that poor mother of his miserable. The boy is 
nearly out of leading-strings, too, if he chooses to be desperate, and 
defy beggary. It's a puzzle altogether: I'll tell Kate about it: her head is 
worth a dozen of mine in cases of love-law. Bless her! | wish that was 
the worst | had to tell her tonight: as for her mother—’ a long low 
whistle completed the sentence. “Yes, you're quite right, Minnie; | 
don't blame you for getting fretful: step out as fast as you like now, old 
lady. It's the same with trouble as with a big fence —the more you 
look at it, the less you like it: | never knew 'craning' help a man yet.” 


So Tom Seyton gave his mare her head; and, with more care en 
croupe than he had carried for many a day, rode homewards briskly 
through the night. 
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Let us linger, awhile, with the couple whose love-passages he lately 
disturbed. Inasmuch as to the historic eye all dark things are light, we 
may pass them under brief inspection, in despite of the gathering 
shadows. 


(1) Gloucester. From the book "Towns of New England and old England, 
Ireland and Scotland” 1921. 
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